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To: The membership of the American 
Society for Industrial Security 


It has been proven in many instances in the past that the efficiency of 
our industrial security program is a vital factor in the welfare of our 


country. 


I am sure history would show that some of the greatest coups ever car- 
ried out by one power over another would fall in the realm of breaching 


the wall of industrial security. 


Now with the advent of the space age and the fantastic pace with which we 
are adding to our technical know-how and industrial facilities, the need 
for security has assumed new and greater importance. And this seed 
will increase proportionately as we move ahead, 


The emergence of the professional industrial security officer and the 
accomplished efforts of the American Society for Industrial Security 
assures that this increased need will be met. 


May I add my personal wishes for continued success in the outstanding 
job you are doing. 


Very truly yours, 


UNITED TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 


Og Gat 


. L. Putt 
Lt. General USAF (Ret) 
President 
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Security Manager with Sperry since early 1959, Mr. Walsh was formerly 
Security Director with Allan B. DuMont Laboratories, a Supervisory Special 
Agent U.S. Naval Intelligence Service, and a Special Agent and Detachment 
Commander, U.S. Air Force Office of Special Investigations. 

He received his AB degree from Fordham in political science, his LLB 
degree from St. John’s University School of Law, and is now a candidate for 
the degree of Master of Laws and Letters (Labor Law) at New York Uni- 
versity. A New York attorney admitted to practice before the U. S. Courts 
in the Southern and Eastern Districts of New York, Mr. Walsh is also.a mem- 
ber of the New York State Bar Association and of the Committees of Pro- 
fessional Ethics, Military Law, and Business and Commerce of the Bronx 
County Bar Association. 

Past Secretary-Treasurer of the Newark Chapter, American Society 
for Industrial Secuity and past Chaiman of the Society’s national Committee 
on Professional Criteria. 

He is a graduate of the Industrial Security Course, Army Intelligence 
School, and the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization Staff College 
Course in Industrial Defense and Mobilization. 

Mr. Walsh is a Lecturer-Assistant Professor in Communications Arts 
at Fordham University and a member of the Aircraft Industies Associa- 
tion Industrial Security Committee, the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation and Chairmen of the Industrial Security Committee, Electronic 
Industries Association. 

He is also a member of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the National Institute for Disaster Mobilization, the Society 
of Professional Investigators, and is a Reserve Officer in the U. S. Air 
Force. His writings have appeared in many professional publications. 


BACKGROUND 

The decision reached by the United States Supreme Court in 
Greene vs. McElroy on June 29, 1959 made indispensably necessary 
what interested persons had urged for years—a clear-cut, legal basis for 
the industrial security program. Mr. Chief Justice Warren, writing 
for the majority, stated that while it was possible to find adequate 
basis in existing laws or executive orders for the general structure of 
the program, it was not possible, without “explicit” legislative or 
executive authorization, to justify the practice of denying a security 
clearance on the basis of statements made by confidential informants 
who were not made available for cross-examination. The Court pro- 
ceeded to analyze the various sources of such authority alleged by 

(Continued on page 16) 








Thousands of industrial, commercial 
and institutional establishments from 
coast to coast have discovered the 
economy of using ADT Automatic 
Protection to safeguard life and 
property against fire, burglary, holdup, 
sabotage and other hazards. 


The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the most 
modern protection systems available 
anywhere. ADT electric and electronic 
systems are specifically designed to 
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provide maximum security for critical 
government and military installations, 
and for those industries engaged in 
sensitive defense programs. 


ADT Central Stations are located 
in principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
Systems connect directly to police and 
fire departments, or control centers 
within the properties protected. 

For information concerning ADT 
Protection Services, call the ADT sales 
office in your city, or write to our 
Executive Office for Booklet A. 
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EFFECTIVE TRAINING REDUCES FIRE LOSSES 


By FIRE CHIEF J. M. CROWE 


A little matter of necessity—a need for “something” 
to train employees in the hazards of working with 
modern-day materials—has grown into a Chemistry 
of Fire demonstration at Chance Vought that today 
is worth many times over in value the money that it 
cost to develop. 

Large numbers of employees in the aircraft industry 
are required to handle hazardous materials. We have 
found that it makes very little impression merely to 
tell them the materials they work with can be dan- 
gerous. Coupled with this, it has been estimated that 
90 per cent of fires and explosions resulting from the 
use and handling of flammable liquids was the re- 
sult of human error. 

It is axiomatic that proper training of individuals 
handling flammable liquids would greatly reduce the 


number of accidents. 


Presentation of the demonstration, the equip- 
ment for which largely was developed and fabricated 
in Vought’s Shops, requires about 45 minutes and is 
composed of three parts. 


Che first part demonstrates the characteristics of 
the vapors of flammable liquids, how they burn and 
explode, and how fire travels through them. The 
conditions required to cause a fire are demonstrated 
and also how such conditions may be prevented. 

The second part of the demonstration illustrates 
the various sources of ignition that start fires and 
cause explosions when combustible vapors are present. 
The means of preventing these sources of ignition are 
pointed out. 


The third part demonstrates the various methods 


of extinguishing Class B fires. 






















YVOUGHT -++ FIRE DEPARTMENT 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT, INCORPORATED 


In connection with the charcteristics of flammable 
liquid vapors, some of the demonstrations are: 

1. Two drops of gasoline are exploded in a tube. 
The potential force of one gallon of gasoline is dis- 
cussed. 

2. A ten-thousand volt electric arc is drawn over 
the surface of gasoline to illustrate that it is not the 
liquid that burns. The arc is raised into the vapor 
just above the liquid to illustrate that even vapor 
will not burn unless mixed with air in the proper pro- 
portion. When the arc is raised to the top of the 
beaker, where air and vapor are mixed, then fire is 
the immediate result. 

3. Heating of sawdust in a glass flask with the va- 
pors being ignited at the top of the flask proves that 
even when wood burns it is the vapor which burns. 

t. Next the triangle of fire is discussed. Heat, fuel 
and oxygen. 

5. Dangers incident to transferring gasoline, thin- 
ner and the like on the inside of a building is illus- 
trated by using a tank transfer set-up. 

6. The danger of vapors collecting in low places 
is illustrated by the vapors collecting in a beaker while 
the gasoline is being transferred. The danger of va- 
pors traveling long distances on the floor or ground 
is demonstrated by using a vapor tube and candle. 
This phase of the demonstration also illustrates the 
danger of using even comparatively high flash point 
liquids such as kerosene, sovasol and high flash point 
napthas. This point is brought home by pouring sova- 
sol in a beaker and extinguishing a lighted match in 
the solution, demonstrating that this happens only be- 
cause the liquid is not heated to its flash point of 
around 110° F. Then a piece of aluminum is dipped 
into the sovasol and a lighted match is held under it. 
In a few seconds the sovasol on the aluminum ignites 
and burns freely. This illustrates that when the flame 
of the match brings the liquid to its flash point the 
released vapors will burn. A beaker of sovasol then 
is heated over a burner and the vapors above it are 
ignited by a spark. This illustrates that when a con- 
tainer of this type liquid is heated by fire or other 
means it becomes just as dangerous as gasoline. 

7. The danger of explosion in gasoline tanks or 
other containers is shown by using a small tank in 
which an explosion is created. 

8. The even greater danger of jet fuel is illustrated 
by using an identical tank. 

9. Another demonstration utilizes two drops of 
gasoline exploded in a tube charged with pure oxy- 
gen. This illustrates that fires and explosions are 
much more violent in the presence of pure oxygen. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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The micro-module is a new dimension in mili- 
tary electronics. It offers answers to the urgent 
and growing need for equipment which is 
smaller, lighter, more reliable and easier to 
maintain. Large scale automatic assembly .will 
bring down the high cost of complex, military 
electronic equipment. Looking into the immedi- 
ate future, we see a tactical digital computer 
occupying a space of less than two cubic feet. 
It will be capable of translating range, wind 
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velocity, target position, barometric pressure, 
and other data into information for surface to 
surface missile firings. The soldier-technician 
monitoring the exchange of computer data will 
have modularized communications with the 
other elements of his tactical organization. RCA 
is the leader contractor of this important United 
States Army Signal Corps program and is work- 
ing in close harmony with the electronic com- 
ponents industry. 
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K erence Checks: “ie West Guide 
bse * Employee SS ection 


They can be, that is, if a few simple rules are followed— 


“WHAT IS PAST is prologue,” reads the inscrip- 
tion over the Archives Building in Washington. What 
has occurred in the history of the nation—the world— 
obviously influences—and sometimes dictates—what 
will occur in the future. 

This applies equally to the human being. What 
a person accomplished or failed to accomplish in his 
previous employment history is an excellent guide to 
what you can expect from him on the job for which he 
is applying. 

Although the increased use of tests and depth inter- 
views are additional tools which an office manager or 
personnel manager can use in making his decision to 
hire or reject, proper use of reference checks will give 
him, by far, the best and most complete picture of the 
applicant. 

Unfortunately, most personnel people do not know 
how to accomplish this most effectively. 

How are references generally used? One of the best 
known is the reference letter. Many an applicant has 
handed the traditional letter to a prospective em- 
ployer: 

Dear sir: 

Mr. William Crane was in our employ from Sep- 
tember 1957 to July 1959, as a bookkeeper. 

He is diligent, honest, and reliable. We regret 
having to let him go. 

This same letter, with various wordings, has been 
written an infinite number of times. 


Reprinted through courtesy of OFFICE MANAGEMENT MAG- 
ZINE, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Poor Good 
People will talk far more freely, 


on phone, and their .actual atti- 
tude can be judged better — 


The conventional check by letter 
to former employers is the least 
reliable of reference checks — 








By ARTHUR R. PELL 


Vice President, Harper Associates, 
Personnel Consultants, New York 


What does it convey to the reader? Nothing. It 
is as meaningless as the usual answer to “How are 
you? 

Many an executive, when asked for a letter of refer- 
ence, tells his former employee to write it himself for 
the executive’s signature. Have you ever seen a poor 
letter of reference? 

Another common method of checking references is 
to write to the previous employer. Very often these 
letters are routine forms, asking nothing more than 
whether the applicant worked there, his job title, dates 
of employment and a general statement concerning the 
quality of his work, etc. 


Ask specific questions 

Some executives write individual letters to former 
employers asking their opinion of the applicant. OFf- 
ten the letters are vague and, of course, result in vague 
responses. 

Other letters are more detailed, asking specific 
questions about performance, personality, and other 
pertinent data. These letters, if answered frankly, can 
give far better information than a general letter or a 
brief form. The questions must be worded carefully 
and should cover all the things you want to know. 

Whether or not you use any one of these letters, you 
are faced with one major problem—the reluctance of 
most people to put anything of an adverse nature in 
writing. In fact, if a business man does say anything 
derogatory in a letter and it gets into the wrong hands, 


(Continued on page 32) 





Best 


In checking references of key 
personnel, former employers 
should be interviewed directly— 
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You Save with 
ALL-ALUMINUM 
Chain Link Fencing 
...No Maintenance Means 
Low Cost 


For real economy you can’t beat 
all-aluminum chain link fencing. 
It’s better looking when new, 
stays good looking because it 
can’t rust. For the same reason, 
aluminum fencing lasts several 
times as long, eliminates replace- 
ment of rust-weakened sections. 
And aluminum fencing requires 
no protection from corrosive 
gases and fumes in industrial 
areas. 

There are additional savings in 
putting up all-aluminum chain 
link fencing. Its light weight re- 
duces shipping and handling 
costs, makes it easier and faster 
to erect. These advantages are 
greater if aluminum posts and 
fittings are also used. 


See these Reynolds shows on ABC-TV 
Network: “BOURBON STREET BEAT” and 
James Michener's “ADVENTURES IN 
PARADISE” Monday Nights, “ALL STAR 
GOLF” Saturdays. 


High quality all-aluminum 
fencing is now readily available. 
It will pay you to investigate. 
For more information on this 
no-maintenance fencing call the 
Reynolds office near you, or write 
Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The Finest Products 
Made with Aluminum 
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A PILOT STUDY OF SECURITY 
EDUCATION and TRAINING 


ROBERT SHEEHAN 


ROGER W. REINKE 


Robert Sheehan, Major Professor of the Industrial 
Security Administration curriculum, both graduate 
and undergraduate, at the School of Police Adminis- 
tration and Public Safety, Michigan State University, 
has responsibility for over sixty students majoring in 
Industrial Security at the University. Formerly a Spe- 
cial Agent with Military Intelligence, he was appoint- 
ed in 1957 as an Assistant Professor of Police Adminis- 
tration and given full responsibility for the develop- 
ment of an academic program in security. 


Roger W. Reinke, whose job it was to compile and 
chart the statistics and data for the study you are 
about to read, was a Graduate Assistant in the School 
of Police Administration and Public Safety at Michi- 
gan State, working with Professor Robert Sheehan at 
the time the study was made. Mr. Reinke was a for- 
mer Special Agent with Military Intelligence. He is 
presently associated with the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment, Oakland, California. 





Research in all phases of security has been severely 
lacking. This was well pointed out by Paul Stuber in 
his fine article, Research or Retreat, which appeared 
in the January 1960 issue of Jndustrial Security. 

Logically, the college or university, having research 
as one of its primary responsibilities, should be first 
to take the initiative in the direction of research. 

Prompted by Mr. Stuber’s above-cited article, the 
writers decided to publish the results of a recent na- 


tion-wide pilot survey which attempted to attack the’ 


problem of the status and the state of security educa- 
tion and training as it exists in American industry 
and business. The study was conducted as a class pro- 
ject in the course, Industrial Security Administration, 
an offering of the School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety of Michigan State University. 

Questionnaires were mailed to a carefully selected 
list of 380 members of the American Society for In- 
dustrial Security. Only 93 of the 380 questionnaires 
sent were returned. The writers feel that the relative- 
ly small return could possibly be a significant factor 
in determining interest. 

The purpose of the study was to determine what 
types of security education and training methods 
exist at the present time, the extent to which they 
exist, and the rationale for their respective existences. 
As in any pilot study, the writers’ intent was primarily 
to define the problem as a basis for more compre- 
hensive research. It was realized from the beginning, 
then, that the study would be of value for two ap- 
parent reasons. First, it would give an undiscerning 
indication to government, business, and industry of 
the present status and state of security education and 
training; and second, it would provide a fundamental 
knowledge upon which to base further research. 


10 


The results of the study cannot be dogmatically in- 
terpreted. However, it should be noted from the out- 
set that all interpretation is predicated on a statisti- 
cal analysis of the returned questionnaires and on var- 
ious subjective evaluations of the participants. 

The questionnaire itself was designed after long 
consideration of the many factors involved. ‘Twenty- 
six questions were included. 

For purposes of clarity, each question will be pre- 
sented and discussed separately in this article. Charts 
have been prepared which show at a glance the stand- 
ings percentage-wise of 17 of the 26 questions. Also 
included is a separate chart displaying various train- 
ing devices used by business and industry in their 
respective programs. Numbers in the columns desig- 
nate the number of respondents using the particular 
device cited. 

QUESTION 1. 
Will you list your name, company, address, and posi- 
tion? 
Almost all of the respondents complied with this re- 
quest. 
QUESTION 2. 
How many employees do you have who have access to 
classified information? 
The company having the largest number of employees 
with access listed 55,348 such employees. The total 
number of cleared personnel, designated by total re- 
sponse, was 282,588. The mean was 4,491 employees 
with access. 
QUESTION 3. 
How many other employees do you have? 
The reported high was 65,000. The total was 274,466. 
The mean was 4,491. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future an ee - | 





EI CADET 


He’s destined to be tomorrow’s man-in-a-missile. 
He and his plane will be the cornerstone 
of naval airpower—for a long time to come. 


When today’s jet cadet becomes the man in command of a new Navy super- 
sonic manned weapons system, he’ll add depth and flexibility to our deterrent 
power. For only a pilot can seize an opportunity or solve an emergency... 
only a pilot can be recalled or redirected. , 

The ideal trainer for the new Mach 2 aircraft that today’s jet cadets will 
eventually fly, is North American Aviation’s “all in one’ T2J jet—the first 
airplane specifically designed to meet all phases of the Navy’s jet training 
program. 

The T2J is the latest in a long series of training aircraft built by North Navy's 12) Buckeye Trainer, built by Columbus 

3 ee Ps Division of NAA, is ideal trainer for Navy’s new 
American Aviation for the Navy. Mach 2 aircraft such as NAA’s A3J Vigilante. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


SERVING THE NATION’S INTEREST FIRST— THROUGH THESE DIVISIONS 
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There was a time when the giant retailers of the 
nation, at their annual conclave, concerned them- 
selves with such prosaic items as merchandising, pro- 
motion of sales, packaging, delivery problems and mai 
ket research. Not so today—it is no longer news that 
a new act has been added to the convention bill 
Phievery and how to combat it. 

Many would be surprised to hear of a recent mar- 
shalling of the food chain executives where the num 
ber one item on the agenda was losses due to thelt. 
All of the experts lending their experience to this semi 
nar testified that these losses, mostly petty, constitute 
a cancer with the inevitable side effects of highe: 
prices to the consumer and a mountain of personnel 
problems. In support of the top billing given this 
retail pest, it was pointed out, and very dramatically, 
that a clerk who steals or deliberately wastes $150.00 
per month in merchandise, is in truth wiping out the 
net profit on $10,000 worth of business. 

\t the same gathering, other authorities in related 
fields, estimated that the American retailers suffer a 
combined loss cf approximately three billion dollars 
per year through inside peculations, bad checks, shop- 
lifting and charge account impostors. This is not the 


staggering figure it appears to be when you consider 


that one of the large food chains anticipates, for in- 
ventory purposes, a minimum loss of $300 per month 
per store, and the corporation has more than 4000 lo 
cations. 

\ further examination of verified figures should 
convince any interested party that this total loss figure 
is far from conjecture. 

Last vear, at a West Coast meeting of retail credit 
men, the attending delegates were told that the certi- 
fied reckoning on fraudulent purchases via worth- 
less checks was hovering about $650,000,000. 

\ccording to the latest figures from the Department 
of Commerce, there are almost 2,000,000 retailers in 
\merica. Would one be arbitrary in projecting..a 
loss of $150 per tocation fer a year? 


To accentuate the positive py 
it may be interesting to note Mag. 
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by 


JAMES J. DOYLE 


Security Director 
Goldsmith Brothers, NYC 
Associate Member ASIS 











in New York City and the immediate vicinity, almost 
13,000 malefactors were apprehended. This is a 
19.5 per cent increase over 1958. ‘These figures, sup- 
ported by the Stores Mutual Protective Association, 
do not include the thousands of cases made by the 
thousands of non-member stores, mostly independents 
in the area. Similarly, it does not count the thousands 
of shoplifters who are allowed “to walk” because of 
the paltriness of the theft, nor the thousands of bad 
checks made good just prior to court appearances. 

In view of this picture, is it a cause for amazement 
that the field of retail protection has been literalls 
propelled into a top spot in the ivory tower of retail 
management? 

Retail Protection in today’s highly specialized ap- 
plication can credit its outstanding growth and _ pro- 
fessional stature to World War II. It is a truism 
that all wars of any magnitude give birth to wondei 
drugs, spectacular surgical advances and other forms 
of technological forms of progress, all for better health 
and improvement in all things. Retail Protection 
is one of these offsprings. 

During the critical duration of the last great con- 
flict, thousands of educated men and women were 
trained to protect our top secret estimates of the var- 
ious situations and continued operation plans. <A 
positive result in this instance—a nation of security 
conscious business men. In the postwar years, big 
(Continued on page 28) 





























One is genuine, the other artificial. 






















It’s difficult to tell the difference without close inspection 


These roses look about the same, but under close inspec- RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 
tion there’s a big difference! This also holds true when PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS. 


you’re considering men to fill your personnel needs. 

These Reports puta skilled Inspector, anywhere in the country, 
at your disposal. The applicant's business and personal ac- 
quaintances, and other logical sources are contacted for first 
hand information. This is relayed directly to you for safe and 
sound decision making. 


A man’s desirability depends greatly on his background. 
Full development of information on previous experience, 

. reputation, education, and health habits require skilled 
investigation. 


Information about a prospective employee ...in your own 
city, or anywhere. ..is available quickly and economically 
when you use... 


If you chose the rose on the right as real, you’re correct. 
Selecting men can be much more difficult. Why not call your 
local RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY representative 

and let him show you how-Personnel Reports 


can take the guesswork out of hiring. yr 


t- 
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RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA! 


HOME OFFICE: P.O. BOX 4081, ATLANTA 2, GA. 
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There are at present approximately 188 security 
cognizant offices within the Department of Defense. 
When you add to this security cognizant offices with- 
in other governmental agencies, it is obvious that there 
are a large number responsible for administering se- 
curity within industry. 

Government contractors performing on classified 
government contracts are often required to deal with 
several different security agencies depending upon the 
nature and extent of their operations. At times, the 
requirements imposed by each agency vary in method 


Cau 


of application and 
create duplication of 
administrative and in- 
vestigative effort, 
both on the part of 
industry and govern- 
ment. Inspections and 
surveys of contractor 
facilities are often per- 
formed by govern- 
ment Security Inspec- 
tors within intervals 
of a few days, and 
each Inspector gen- 
erally covers the same 
security procedures 

and operations at by 
the facility which 
were previously cover- 
ed by the Inspector 
from one of the other 


ANTHONY J. SALERNO 


Security Specialist 
Orlando Air Procurement District 


agencies just a few 
5 wae amg Orlando Air Force Base, Florida 


days before. Separate 

reports are rendered 

and maintained, separate requirements are established 
and imposed upon the contractor and oftentimes they 
are duplicative or contradictory in nature. Each agency 
however, is conscientiously striving to assist Manage- 
ment in its efforts to establish an adequate security pro- 
gram according to its own policies. The agencies are 
supposedly working in close coordination with each 
other to avoid unnecessary duplication; however, it is 
apparent to most individuals concerned with Indus- 
trial Security that such is not always the case. The ques- 
tion arises, then, is it not possible to integrate the in- 
dustrial security activities of governmental agencies? 
I have given this question considerable thought for sev- 
eral years and have discussed it in detail with security 
representatives from industry and government. It is 
generally agreed that there is no valid reason why the 
industrial security activities of several agencies could 
not be combined into one centrally organized and 
directed agency. This, of course, would require Con- 
gressional approval and legislation. A committee 
appointed by the President could work out the neces- 
sary details for presentation to Congress which would 
consider their recommendations and propose required 
legislation to establish this agency. 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITY BE 
ESTABLISHED INTO A CENTRALLY © sccompisnea 
ORGANIZED AGENCY? 





With the advent of missile development and the var- 
ied technological aspects of space travel confronting 
us, government has become more and more dependent 
upon industry to provide the highly advanced skills 
and knowledge required to achieve and maintain a 
balance of power against an adversary which has con- 
sistently demonstrated its skill in this field of endeav- 
or. Such dependence must permit the exchange of 
classified data to a degree consistent with the necessary 
restrictions dictated by National Security. <A difficult 
task, indeed, but this objective has in some great meas- 
ure been achieved. 
The ultimate goal, 
however, must still be 
attained, and none 
will deny that the In- 
dustrial Security Pro 
gram is in need of im- 
provement. 
this be 


The first step 
would be to consoli- 
date, define, and es- 
tablish common in- 
dustrial security re- 
quirements. National 
Security is exactly 
what the words im- 
ply, regardless of 
whether we are re- 
ferring to Atomic 
Energy information 
(RESTRICTED DA- 
TA), Cryptographic 
information, or classified information categorized as 
TOP SECRET, SECRET, CONFIDENTIAL or CON- 
FIDENTIAL MODIFIED HANDLING AUTHOR- 
IZED. It is recognized that the degree of protection af- 
forded to different categories of classified information 
will vary according to importance. This does not, how- 
ever, require separate programs, separate agencies or 
separate instructions to implement, administer, and su- 
pervise security requirements within industry. Stan- 
dardized procedures could be established to provide a 
uniform criteria for application throughout industry 
which would satisfy all security requirements whether 
they be administrative, investigative or physical. The 
underlying concept here should be that an industrial 
facility, once approved and cleared by the government 
to perform on classified contracts, should be eligible, 
as authorized, to perform on any type of classified con- 
tract, regardless of whether it pertains to Crypto- 
graphic information, Atomic Energy information, 
TOP SECRET, SECRET, etc., provided it is cap- 
able of safeguarding the information involved. A fa- 
cility should only be required to enter into one se- 
curity agreement with the government and _ there 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Here’s what 
Bill told the boss - 


Kidde’s new “black light” burglar 
alarm system provides tamper-proof 
photo-electric perimeter protection. 


Because it transmits a pulsating beam, it can’t be jammed. And because 
it uses “black light,” it can’t be detected by thieves. The moment they 
break the beam, alarms sound. And best of all, this dependable Kidde 
protection is easy and inexpensive to install. Take a tip from Bill—find 
out more about Underwriters’ Laboratories-approved “black light” 
protection. Write Kidde today. 


Kidde Ultrasonic & Detection Alarms, Inc. 
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Executive Order +10865 (Continued) 

the Government and concluded that no such author- 
ity existed. The holding did not touch the funda- 
mental constitutional question of whether, given the 
needed authorization, a procedure which admitted evi- 
dence from confidential informants who were not pro- 
duced for cross-examination would violate the fifth 
amendment to the federal constitution by denying 
liberty and/or property without due process of law. 
There was strong dicta, however, (described by Mr. 
Justice Clark in his dissent to speak “in prophecy’’) 
that there would be grave constitutional doubt of any 
such program. 

It is against the critical requirement for effective 
control of defense information as qualified by the 
ruling of the Supreme Court denying authority fon 
the existing program that the Executive Order issued 
on February 20, 1960 must be studied. For simplicity 
sake we can reduce the basic problems to two: the 
authorization problem and the confrontation problem. 
Does the new order respond to the courts demand for 
“explicit” authorization? Does it provide specific 
safeguards to satisfy constitutional due process in the 
area of confidential informants? Of course, no one 
will be certain until the new order itself is appraised 
by the Supreme Court in an appropriate case. How- 
ever, even before a ruling, it may be profitable to make 
a section by section analysis of the new order to under- 
stand the probable consequences, at least in the prac- 
tical order, of its implementation. 


ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1 


Passing over the preamble which recites that the. 


order is necessary; that protection of civil rights is 
fundamental to our Government; and that the order 
provides maximum safeguards for individual interests 
(a declaration, not a binding conclusion of law), we 
come to the operative language beginning with Sec- 
tion 1 (A). 

Of immediate interest is that only five Executive 
Agencies are authorized to establish their own indus- 
trial security programs and that, for these five, it is 
mandatory that they establish such programs by regu- 
lation. These five are: 

1. Department of State 

2. Department of Defense 

3. Atomic Energy Commission. 

t. National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion 

Federal Aviation Agency 


or 


It should be noted that this order has nothing to do 
with security programs established by the named or 
other executive agencies for the screening of their own 
employees. This is covered by Executive Order 10450, 
about which more will be said later. It is also interest- 
ing that, although included in the Presidential man- 
date, the Atomic Energy Commission already possesses 
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statutory authority from Congress in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. This Act vests in 
the AEC the responsibility “to control the dissemina- 
tion of ‘RESTRICTED DATA’ in such a manner as 
to assure the common defense and security,” and the 
authority to make rules and regulations as to who 
may have access. Of course this authority is limited to 
“RESTRICTED DATA” as such, a category of sen- 
sitive information created by the Act, and does not 
include the security classifications of TOP SECRET, 
SECRET and CONFIDENTIAL which were estab- 
lished by E. O. 10501 and which the AEC also has 
Presidential authority to employ. Thus, it is con- 
ceivable that the AEC could issue two industrial 
security programs; one based on Congressional au- 
thority and dealing only with “RESTRICTED DA- 
TA,” the other based on the Executive Order under 
discussion and dealing only with the classified infor- 
mation. Inasmuch as the AEC usually combines its 
classifying authority so that a given piece of RE- 
STRICTED DATA is also SECRET or CONFIDEN- 
TIAL it is not likely two separate programs will de- 
velop, particularly in view of the further requirement 
in Section | (A) that, “So far as possible, regulations 
prescribed by [the named agencies] under this order 
shall be uniform and provide for full cooperation 
among the agencies concerned.” It seems reasonable 
that the AEC, the one agency with clear authority 
to disregard this provision, at least with respect to 
RESTRICTED DATA, will try to conform its indus- 
trial security program to a common standard for the 
sake of savings in time, and personnel. 


One convenient method for the AEC to conform 
its programs to a common standard is furnished in 
Section 1 (B) of the order which provides that, 
“Under agreement between the Department of De- 
fense and any other department or agency of the 
United States, including but not limited to 
[the named agencies}, regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense - - - may be extended to” cover 
the industrial security programs of such other de- 
partments or agencies. Note well that this provision 
not only permits the “big five” of the order to adopt 
the Department of Defense program but also author- 
izes any other department or agency having responsi- 
bility for classified information in the hands of in- 
dustry to enter an agreement with DOD whereby the 
DOD program would apply to the other agency. By 
the plain language of the order this is possible even 
with departments or agencies which do not them- 
selves have authority to institute a program. What 
is not clear from the language is whether the Secre- 
tary of Defense may refuse such an aggreement in 
any particular case. Does the order mean by the 
words, “under agreement between the Department 
of Defense and any other department or agency of 
the United States,” and the words, “may be extended,” 
that (1) the head of such other agency may ask for 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Executive Order 10865 (Continued) 

DOD agreement but does not have to set up any pro- 
gram; (2) that the Secretary of Defense may agree 
or not as he deems appropriate; or (3) both (1) and 
(2), above? 


Whatever may be said of who may institute or par- 
ticipate in an industrial security program, the order 
seems broad enough for any eventuality with respect 
to the scope of its coverage. Again in Section 1 (A) 
we find stated as the purpose and scope of the order 
“specific requirements, restrictions, and other safe- 
guards - - - necessary to protect (1) releases of classi- 
fied information to or within U. S. Industry” (empha- 
sis supplied) relating to 1/bidding on, 2/negotiation 
of, 3/award of, 4/performance of, 5/termination of 
contracts, and “(2) other releases of classified infor- 
mation to or within industry that such agencies have 
the responsibility for safeguarding.” Despite a syn- 
tactical inference to the contrary, it is probable that 
the “responsibility for safeguarding” refers to “classi- 
fied information” and not “industry.” 


Here is the broadest possible scope. What is cover- 
ed is the release to industry of classified information 
both relating to contracts and not relating to con- 
tracts. The only limitation is, at the same time, the 
reason for the whole program—the information must 
be classified. The use of the words “to or within” 
industry assure that industry generated material is 
covered by the order as well as Government furnished. 


SECTION 2 


The first significant item here is what amounts to 


the abandonment of some time honored terminology.’ 


The well known “security clearance” has been sup- 
planted by the “authorization for access.” 


Second, the power to grant such “authorizations 
for access’ is vested in the heads of departments or 
their designees. Some confusion may arise, however, 
from the words which qualify that statement. Do 
the words, “including but not limited to those of- 
ficials named in Section 8 of this order, - - -,” modify 
the earlier words “his designee,” or the words, “head 
of a department?” There could be a real procedural 
question if the latter is the proper meaning. In that 
case, clearances could be issued not only by the heads 
of the major departments named in Section 8, or the 
designees of those department heads, but also by the 
heads of any other departments or agencies which 
might have entered an agreement with the DOD and 
by the designees of such other department heads. 
For example, the Department of Commerce is not 
authorized under this order to establish an indus- 
trial security program. However, subject to our ear- 
lier questions of interpretation, it may have some oc- 
casion to release classified information to industry 
and may, therefore, make an agreement with DOD to 
extend the DOD industrial security program to cover 
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Commerce activities. In such a situation would only 
the Secretary of Defense or his designee be authorized 
to grant an authorization for access, or would the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and his designee also be so au- 
thorized? This writer is inclined to favor the ap- 
proach that only the heads of the Departments named 
in Section 8 or their designeees are authorized and that 
other departments or agencies will not only use DOD 
investigative machinery but also accept DOD deter- 
minations on the grant of authorizations for access. 


Perhaps more significant than either the semantics 
or syntax of Section 2 is the substantive statement of 
standards. Thus, we find that authorizations for ac- 
cess may be granted “only upon a finding that it is 
clearly consistent with the national interest to do so.” 
Thus the burden is upon the applicant. Under the 
earlier Executive Order 10450 which establishes the 
Government employee security program, the standard 
is a bit different. Here it is stated that employment 
or retention in the Federal service, in security sensitive 
positions, is dependent upon a finding that such action 
is “clearly consistent with the interests of the national 
security.” The difference lies in the meaning of the 
words “national interest” and the words the “inter- 
ests of national security.”” Certainly many things may 
be said to affect the national interest (unemployment, 
inflation, import tariffs) which do not relate to the 
national security. Does the new order, by using what 
seems a more general standard, intend to make rele- 
vant to grants of authorization for access matters and 
subjects not embraced under the stricter terminology 
of E.O. 10450? 


In either event it may be noted that the new order 
continues the burden of showing eligibility for access 
on the applicant. It will be remembered that under 
the predecessor to E. O. 10450, that is, under former 
President Truman’s Order 9835, the standard was that 
“on all the evidence, reasonable grounds exist for be- 
lief that the person involved is disloyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” ‘The burden here was on 
the Government to show positive disloyalty. E. O. 
10450 shifted this burden to the applicant and broad- 
ened the standard from loyalty to the “interests of 
national security.” The new order would seem to 
broaden the standard even further by use of the 
vague term “national interest.” Whether this is good 
or evil (or indeed whether it is a constitutional weak- 
ness of the order) awaits a future determination. 


SECTION 3 


It is in Section 3 that we first encounter language 
dealing with the denial of authorization for access. 
The first distinction of importance is between final 
denial or revocation and anything less than final de- 
nial. Before a final denial there must be compliance 
with a series of procedural requirements to be enum- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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erated below. However, it may be assumed that un- 
der the regulations to be drafted by DOD and the 
other named agencies, there will be intermediate 
steps in processing, more or less analagous to the 
screening and hearing boards under the defunct pro- 
gram. It should be observed that a temporary or in- 
terim denial or revocation can be issued without ob- 
servance of the safeguards surrounding final deter- 
minations. 

On the question of final denial or revocation all 
of the conditions below must be met: 1/The appli- 
cant shall have received a written statement of reasons 
as detailed and comprehensive as the national security 
permits. (Note that the criterion for a statement of 
reasons is the “national security,” not the “national 
interest” which is the new standard for access); 2/ 
The applicant shall have had an opportunity to fur- 
nish a sworn answer, in writing. (There again is some 
unfortunate syntax which leaves it unclear as to wheth- 
er the head of the department concerned is to deter- 
mine the “form and sufficiency” of the statement of 
reasons, or the sworn reply thereto, or both); 3/The 
applicant shall have had an opportunity to appear per- 
sonally, after filing a sworn answer in writing, and 
present evidence on his own behalf; 4/The applicant 
shall have had a reasonable time to prepare for such 
personal appearance; 5/The applicant shall be per- 
mitted to be represented by counsel; 6/Written notice 
of the final decision, if adverse, must specify the find- 
ings, individually, on each allegation of the statement 
of reasons; 7/The final denial or revocation must be 
by a department head or his designee. 


There is one more safeguard which goes to the very- 


heart of this problem and of the order and this is 
the safeguard of cross-examination. Discussion of 
this safeguard will be reserved for the comments of 


Section 4 which deals exclusively with that subject. 


SECTION 4 

The major concern is with the breadth of the right 
to confrontation and cross-examination. The dimen- 
sions of this right will be reduced by each exception 
permitted. Our consideration then will be first of 
the right and next the exceptions to it. 


The Right to Cross-Examination 

The right, first mentioned in Section 3, is the sixth 
of the procedural safeguards established as conditions 
precedent to a final denial or revocation of access. 
The order reads, “(6) An opportunity to cross-exam- 
ine persons, either orally or through written inter- 
rogatories in accordance with Section 4 - - -.” The 
rest of the quoted sentence and all of Section 4 deals 
with exceptions or limitations to the right, which 
shall be discussed shortly. 

Thus, in its broadest sweep, the right to cross-ex- 
amination is as wide as in its operation in the criminal 
and civil courts. A witness who is present at the hear- 
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ing may be cross-examined orally; one whose testimony 
is taken by deposition or interrogatories may be ex- 


amined in writing by cross-interrogatories. The vi- 
tality of this right in practice, however is somewhat 
lessened by the four limitations which are set out be- 


low. 


Limitations On The Right 

1. First to be noted is the limitation in Section 3, 
namely, that cross-examination is permitted “on mat- 
ters not relating to the characterization in the state- 
ment of reasons of any organization or individual othe 
than the applicant” (emphasis supplied). An example 
will make this clear. If a statement of reasons accuses 
the applicant of, (1) knowingly and sympathetically 
associating with X, a known Communist, and (2) 
knowingly and deliberately belonging to, and actively 
participating in the affairs of the Y Peace Congress, 
a Communist Front Organization, the applicant may 
not cross-examine any witness on the issue of whether 
X is, in fact, a Communist or of whether the Y Peace 
Congress is, in fact, a Communist Front. 

2. A second limitation is that cross-examination is 
available only against persons who have made oral 
or written statements adverse to the applicant and re- 
lating to a controverted issue. By controverted issue 
is meant, an allegation in the statement of reasons 
which has been denied, totally or partially, by the ap- 
plicant in his sworn answer. Thus, a witness could 
testify that the applicant frequently stated in the wit- 
ness’ presence that he had long been a member of the 
Communist Party, but if an allegation of CP member- 
ship, made in the statement of reasons, was not denied 
by applicant in his answer, he could not cross-examine 
that witness with respect to this allegation. This 
limitation is more severe than that found in the court- 
room where the right to cross-examination is afforded 
against every adverse witness and is limited not by 
whether the witness testified concerning a controverted 
issue but, generally, by the witness’ entire testimony. 
Thus, any testimony offered on direct examination is 
subject to cross-examination. 

3. The third limitation deals with the confidential 
informant and provides that a statement may be re- 
ceived without cross-examination of the declarant if 
all the following conditions are met: 

1/The head of the department supplying the state- 
ment certifies that the person who furnished the state- 
ment is a “confidential informant”; 

2/The head of the department further certifies that 
this confidential informant “has been engaged in ob- 
taining intelligence information for the Government, 
---' (this seems to presume a history of supplying such 
information in other cases, or at least a history of sup- 
plying it in the case under review in a regular or pro- 
fessionally established fashion: in other words, this 
section is probably not meant to include casual infor- 
mation); 

(Continued on page 24) 
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is key to better plant 


PROTECTION 


Automatic coded signal transmitters are the nerve 
ends of Autocall Property Protection Systems. Work- 
ing in conjunction with any type of sensing device, 
they transmit individual, distinctive signals to the 
Control Center where the Autocall-Howe Print 
Recorder indicates the signal in a printed message 
giving cause and location of the signal and the time 
of its origin. 

Signals are positive, non-interfering and successive. 
If two or more transmitters are actuated at the same 
time, each operates in its proper turn. No signal can 
be lost or confused. 
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Engineer can help you plan a new system or upgrade 
your present protection. There is no obligation for 
this service. Write, wire or phone, now. 
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Executive Order +10865 (Continued) 


3/The head of the department further certifies that 
disclosure of the informant’s identity would be “‘sub- 
stantially harmful to the national interest.” (Again the 
broad term “interest” rather than the term “Security”). 


t. The fourth limitation concerns the absent or un- 
available witness. Here is required: 


1/A preliminary determination by the department 
head or his special designee, based on consideration ol 
reliability of source and accuracy of the statement, as 
evaluated by the investigative agency, that the state- 
ment appears to be reliable and material. (Note here 
the determination may be made on a level lower than 
the head of the department and is based not on the 
official’s own evaluation but on the evaluation of the 
investigative agency); 

2/A determination by the department head or his 
special designee that, “failure to receive and consider 
the statement would, in view of the level of access 
sought, be substantially harmful to the national secur- 
ity ---.” (In this case the test is national security—in 
the confidential informant situation it was national 
interest. Here also the statement’s importance is 
measured against the level of access. Does one con- 
clude that a statement which might not be important 
in a case of CONFIDENTIAL access would become 
important for SECRET access? If so what guides are 
used to distinguish those conditions or facts whose im- 
portance is contingent and relative from those whose 
importance is absolute?) ; 


3/Unavailability of the declarant due to death, 
severe illness or similar cause, or “some other cause de- 


termined by the head of the department to be good 


and sufficient.” (It is interesting to ponder what other 
cause could be similar to death or severe illness. Pos- 
sibly a severe injury?) This is an unusual provision. 
However, the “similar cause” would probably be as- 
certainable without much difficulty inasmuch as a 
witness absent due to death, severe illness or similar 
cause must be identified to the applicant and the wit- 
ness’ information made available to the applicant. Less 
certain is the case of a witness absent for other “good 
and sufficient” cause. At any rate, in the good and suf- 
ficient cause situations the determination can be made 
only by the department head, not by any designee. 


Ihere are three additional safeguards for an appli- 
cant should any statement adverse to him be admitted 
under the provisions of Section 4 without his being 
given the opportunity to cross-examine. All three must 
be provided and they are: 


1/The applicant shall be given a summary of the 
information as comprehensive and detailed as the na- 
tional security permits. (Here the test is security, not 
interest. Also, no mention is made of the manner in 
which the summary shall be furnished but it is prob- 
able a written summary is intended); 
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2/Consideration shall be given to the absence of an 
opportunity to cross-examine. (The best an applicant 
can derive from this safeguard is that reviewing au- 
thorities will give less weight to such statements—there 
is no opportunity to challenge their admissibility); 


3/A final, adverse determination must be made by 
a department head personally, and must be based on 
his personal review. 


SECTION 5 

Section 5 deals with physical evidence and contains 
the only references made in the order to investigative 
reports. It would have been helpful if the language 
relating to investigative reports was less ambiguous 
for there are two possible meanings as presently writ- 
ten. The order reads: 


“Records compiled in the regular course of business, 
or other physical evidence other than investigative re- 
ports, may be received and considered subject to re- 
buttal without authenticating witnesses, provided that 
such information has been furnished to the depart- 
ment concerned by an investigative agency pursuant 
to its responsibilities in connection with assisting the 
head of the department concerned to safeguard clas- 
sified information within industry pursuant to this 
order.” 

The difficulty is whether the words, “other than in- 
vestigative reports mean that such reports may be re- 
ceived with no requirement for authentication or op- 
portunity for rebuttal, or that such reports may not be 
recewved at all. It is inconceivable that it was intend- 
ed by the framers of this order to make reports of in- 
vestigation unconditionally admissible in view of all 
the other safeguards thrown around adverse state- 
ments. The interpretation is inescapable that investi- 
gative reports-as-such are unconditionally inadmissible. 
It seems odd, however, that in the statement which 
accompanied release of the order no emphasis was gi- 
ven to this major departure from all past loyalty and 
security review practice. Indeed the only reference 
was the rather cryptic remark, following a discussion of 
cross-examination, that “Similar provisions apply to 
classified physical evidence or records other than 
investigative reports as such.” 


The reports themselves being inadmissible, the Gov- 
ernment will be able to introduce their contents only 
through the testimony of witnesses or as physical evi- 
dence subject to all the safeguards of the order. This 
single provision is a giant step in the direction of con- 
forming security hearings to the due process concepts 
traditional in courts. 

Aside from its treatment of reports, and its re- 
quirement that physical evidence introduced without 
the customary foundation being laid by authenticat- 
ing witnesses be furnished exclusively by an authorized 


(Continued on page 26) 
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NEAT! 
DURABLE! 


Lightweight uniforms 
made with “Dacron” 
resist wrinkles, wear 
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Now—new uniforms made 
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Executive Order +:10865 (Continued) 
investigative agency and be subject to rebuttal, Sec- 
tion 5 also contains provisions relating to classified 
records and classified physical evidence. 

If such evidence is classified, it is admissible with- 
out inspection by the applicant, provided: 

1/It relates to a controverted issue (one raised in 
the statement of reasons and denied in the answer); 

2/The head of the department or his special desig 
nee has preliminarily determined that it “appears to 
be material.” (This is very cautious language—a_pre- 
liminary determination that it “is material” would 
seem adequate); 

3/The head of the department or his special desig- 
nee has determined, in view of the level of access 
sought, that failure to receive the evidence would be 
“substantially harmful to the national security”; and 

!/A summary or description to the extent permitted 
by national security, is made available to the applicant. 

If admitted subject to the above conditions, the au- 
thenticity and accuracy of such evidence must be con- 
sidered. In addition, if the final determination in the 
case be adverse, it must be made personally by the 
department head and must be based on his personal 
review. 
SECTION 6 

The FAA and AEC already have subpoena powers 
under the respective statutes establishing them. Pre- 
sumably this authority could be used to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses in security proceedings. The 


DOD, State Department and NASA lack such author- . 


ity, however, and Section 6 provides that these three 
departments will do the best they can to produce wit- 
nesses by issuing invitations and requests to testify. 
It is also provided that, subject to limitations of na- 
tional security, heads of the investigative agencies 
shall identify adverse witnesses and help procure their 
attendance. If the adverse witness is a Government 
employee or member of the Armed Forces the order 
provides that “the head of the department or agency 
concerned shall cooperate in making that person 
available for cross-examination.” 


SECTION 7 

The significance of this section is that it requires 
any adverse determination (interim as well as final) 
to be in terms of the national interest and not of the 
applicant’s loyalty. Thus, a determination could read 
that access by the applicant is not clearly consistent 
with the national interest. It could not read that ac- 
cess is denied because of the applicant’s disloyalty. 


SECTION 8 

This Section provides for delegations by the heads 
of the five named agencies and by the Attorney Gener- 
al, to named subordinates, of all authority conferred by 
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the order except in cases where it is non-delegable. By 
the language of Section | (C) “head of a department” 
includes the officials named in Section 8. Any act 
which may be performed by the department head may 
therefore be performed by the named subordinates. 
This may even include the “personal review of the 
case” required in adverse determinations in which con- 
fidential informants or statements of absent witnesses 
are used. This is true because while the language of 
the order, according to usual rules of construction, 
limits the act to the department head, personally, the 
only definition of department head includes the alter- 
nates named in Section 8. The result would seem to 
be the head, or the alternate named in Section 8, 
must personally review. Thus, the language in Section 
8 which reads, “Except as otherwise specified in the 
preceding provisions of this order - - -”, may be held 
to be without application because the definition of 
department head in Section | (C) eliminates the possi- 
bility of acts limited solely to the titular head under 
the language of Section | through 8, inclusive. This 
section does limit the function of special designees, 
however. 


SECTION 9 

By this section is reserved to the head of a depart- 
ment the right to deny or revoke, without formal pro- 
ceedings, access “to a specific classification category” 
if national security so requires. ‘To exercise this au- 
thority the following conditions must be met: 

1/The act must be the personal, non-delegable act 
of the department head. (Note that here it is not per- 
mitted to delegate to the officials named in Section 8, 
because, as Section 9 does not precede but follows Sec- 
tion 8, the delegation power therein conferred does 
not apply.); 

2/The department head has determined that the 
provisions of Sections 3, 4 and 5 cannot be invoked 
consistently with national security. (This determina- 
tion is declared to be conclusive.) 


CONCLUSION 

Two concepts new to the industrial security field 
are recognized in this order. First is the idea that 
it may sometimes be more prudent to grant an author- 
ization for access to lower classifications of information 
than to raise the issue of lack of procedural due pro- 
cess by recourse to the use of undisclosed evidence or 
unidentified witnesses. Second is the principle that 
an applicant in a security proceeding is entitled to al- 
most as much opportunity to confront and cross-ex- 
amine as a defendant in a criminal trial. 

It remains for the implementing, departmental reg- 
ulations to cover such items as witness fees and mile- 
age, counsel costs, lost wages and other financial con- 
siderations often almost as important to an applicant 
as his good name and reputation. 

This order is a very long stride towards the ideal 
demanded by the Supreme Court. Whether it is long 
enough is the next question to be answered. 
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ORAL: console panel 
offers immediate audible 
signal upon receipt of incoming 
alarm. Guards call in by plugging 
portable phones into jacks at central 
points. Monitoring center can 
signal ahead with lights 
for guard to call in. 
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Retail Protection (Continued) 


business sought and retained the services of these 
trained talented tailors of America’s future in the 
field of industrial security. 


In the “olden days” the merchants cried to the 
heavens about excessive shortages but were ever re- 
luctant to obligate funds for a security department 
because of the non-productive nature of this seg- 
ment of a retail operation. Little by little, as we skip 
through the twenties and thirties, they saw the light 
forcing its way through the fallacious covering of the 
old commercial cornball, ““The Calculated Risk.” 


One of the first forward steps in this new era was 
the employment of retired law enforcement officers. 
Here again the beady eye of the retailer was trained 
on the applicants pension. Result— the greater the 
pension, the lower the salary. And what was most 
unfair, was asking the individual to operate without 
portfolio, office and training. However, under ex- 
tremely trying conditions, fraught with the omni- 
present spectre of false arrest, charges of duress on the 
confessions and unreasonably slow arraignments, these 
men, no longer possessed of shields of authority, made 
sizable dents in the problem. Their most important 
contribution to the profession was a graphic demon- 
stration of the need for trained personnel. Albeit, 
this was progress indeed. 


In today’s retail operation the average protection 
picture is streamlined. It has to be because of the 
budget, the ubiquitous bugaboo. A good portion of 
the restraint on spending has a salutary effect. It 


makes for an insistence on trained personnel. It elim- , 


inates the traditional but timeworn routines. It gives 
rise to the creation of ingenious controls and systems 
which in many instances are “for free.” The latter 
statement is one of the many “convincers” which are 
the proximate causes for almost complete acceptance 
of security by top management. 


Management now realizes that new gimmicks to 
defraud beget new methods of detection. They know, 
full well, that you cannot control or eliminate a weak 
spot unless you have the trained personnel to detect 
such loss hazards. Other factors contributing to the 
demand for competent security personnel by the upper 
echelons, include limitation of losses by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, tighter insurance inspections, 
and just plain progress. As a result, men in business, 
like the general practitioner, to get the job done ef- 
ficiently, must seek out the specialists, the men and 
women with education and training in industrial 
security. 

Basically, there is no difference between the pro- 
tection of a retail establishment and a military or in- 
dustrial installation. 

Ihe primary duty of the Security Director is the 
same in each category, namely the protection of the 
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employer against loss regardless of whether the damage 
is due to indifference, carelessness, incompetence, dis- 
loyalty or criminal intent. 


Specifically, the large independent store or chain 
of stores has the same four major problems. Since 
no two stores are alike, there is necessarily no order 
in the presentation of these “retail plagues.” They 
are employee pilferage, larceny by outsiders, worthless 
checks, and charge account impostors. 


Internal thefts include outright stealing by em- 
ployees and practically insolvable practice of “hand- 
outs.” The latter is a situation where the sales clerk 
becomes very magnanimous with the property of the 


store. 


External larceny is that crime committed by out- 
siders, usually shoplifters, and those not directly em- 
ployed by the corporation but who do have official 
business with the firm. In the case of shoplifters, this is 
a time consuming task and an almost incurable pesti- 
lence visited on the nation’s vendors. “To arrest or 
not to arrest,” is the question. More often than not, 
an arrest means Many appearances in court, with “no 
one to mind the store.” Most protection men today 
follow the policy of arresting the professional booster 
or shoplifter to take him or her out of circulation for 
awhile. One of the real viruses in this category is the 
“thief of opportunity.” He will steal because the ar- 
ticle is attractive and “no one seems to be watching.” 
This type, if apprehended but not arrested, is a safe 
bet against recidivism. As for the other outsider, he 
is low in number but high in the amount of the “take.” 
He is the type who works receiving platforms with or 
without collusion. An everyday example is the case 
where the crooked or careless clerk signs for the re- 
ceipt of 100 cashmere coats but actually receives 80. 


Bad check writers or “paperhangers” have found re- 
tail establishments a very lucrative source of revenue 
and a comparatively safe career. On the whole, few 
go to prison because the management is wont to use 
the various police agencies as a collection depot. One 
of the main causes for the success of the check oper- 
ator, and no humor is intended, is that too many 
clerks would rather take a “bum check” than lose a 
sale. 


Charge Account impostors present a deep seated 
lesion in the economy of any large store. The charge- 
a-plate is usually stolen or obtained in another fraud- 
ulent manner. This “racket” is a comparatively safe 
one for many reasons. Firstly, and this applies to 
many stores, the fraud goes unnoticed until the end of 
the month when the true owner of the plate receives 
his statement and complains. Secondly, many plates 
are valid in other stores and he may not return to 
his first store for months. Thirdly, it is very difficult 
to get an accurate description of the passer of the plate. 
Then too, it is a rare clerk who will heed the alert 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Retail Protection (Continued) 

circulated on the operator. Finally, and assume pro- 
tection has been advised of the presence of the im- 
postor at a certain counter, the apprehension of this 
person could be a very ticklish situation. 


At the last meeting of the Detectives Crime Clinic 
in Teaneck, New Jersey, in 1959, the dozen seasoned 
store Protection Managers agreed that, for maximum 
security, a security department, with trained personnel, 
but operating within a thin budget, should maintain 
these minimum practices: 


1. Complete knowledge of physical layout. 

2. Adequate coverage of selling areas, stock 
areas, and platforms. 

3. Knowledge of all systems, credit, personnel 
sales, etc. 

t. Adequate files on all pertinent information 
relative to past, present, and potential losses. 

5. Maintenance of a tight system on the traffic 
of employee packages and establishment of 
a package room. 

6. A good relationship with employees and em- 
ployee organizations. 

7. Continuing excellent liaison with local de- 
partments of police, fire, and civil defense. 


Because of management attitudes toward security 
and other human equations, no one establishment has 
THE ideal security operation. However, more and 
more large chains and individual storekeepers are en- 
thusiastic about the results of the many excellent se- 
curity aids they have adopted. 


As evidence of progress in the field of retail pro- 


tection, some of the outside security aids, now in gen- 
eral use, are enumerated here: 

Electronic cameras, Radar Eyes and television 
for the detection of all types of thieves and tres- 
passers. 

The very popular Polygraph for lie detector 
examinations. In retail circles, it is called the 
truth finder. 

The various detecting powders for use on mer- 
chandise secreted for later transportation. 

The Regiscope has become a very economical 
method of deterring the professional check op- 
erator. In one brief operation, the camera makes 
a pictorial record of the check, the identifica- 
tion used and the check passer. 

It is apparent that during the last few decades 
much has been accomplished which protects the 
retailer from losses formerly resulting from ac- 
tivities of “insiders” as well as “outsiders.” 

This, then, is intended as a presentation of the for- 
ward look in retail protection, and a demonstration 
of the possibilities and new horizons to be explored in 
the years ahead. 
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Anthony J. Salerno (Continued) 


should be one set of rules or regulations governing 
the procedures and requirements for safeguarding this 
information or material. 


This same principle should apply to personnel se- 
curity clearances. Once an individual has been in- 
vestigated and certified as loyal and trustworthy, in- 
dustry should be allowed to use this person on any 
classified project in which it is engaged on a strict 
“need to know” basis. A person is either loyal and 
trustworthy or he is not, and it makes no difference 
whatsoever what kind of classified information we 
impart to him, so long as he is made to understand 
the relative importance of the information in terms 
of national security and the degree of protection re- 
quired. It is time consuming and costly, both to gov- 
ernment and industry, to require different clearances 
for different categories of classified information. Sim- 
ply stated, what is advocated here is one investigation, 
one clearance, and access to any type of classified in- 
formation as required on a strict “need to know” basis 
only. 


The second step should be to consolidate into one 
“Industrial Security Manual’” the procedures and re- 
quirements which industry must adhere to in order to 
implement the program according to its needs. ‘This 
can be predicated upon the type and amount of classi- 
fied contracts awarded. A small industry or business 
performing relatively minor services on a Classified 
contract should not be required to maintain the same 
security procedures normally required of large prime 
contractors. The degree of protection would not be 
minimized, but the method of implementation would, 
of necessity. be less stringent and much simpler. The 
incentive offered small business can readily be recog- 
nized and this incentive would invariably manifest 
itself in greater interest on the part of small busi- 
ness concerns to solicit classified work from the larger 
companies which are vitally dependent upon their 
services in the manufacture of the many complex 
electronic components which make up our missile in- 
dustry today. 


The third and final step would be to establish under 
the Department of Defense one centralized agency to 
administer the Industrial Security Program. The pres- 
ent large number of branch offices could be eliminated 
and 48 or fewer offices strategically located could be 
substituted to perform security cognizant functions to 
embrace all aspects of the program, i.e., Atomic Energy, 
Cryptographic, and military. The facilities presently 
located at Fort Holabird, Maryland, could be ex- 
panded to provide a central file for all+types of Fa- 
cility and Personnel Security Clearances. 

The above is a simple outline of how a centralized 
Industrial Security Program could be accomplished. 


Admittedly, the obstacles and details are many, but 
not nearly as many as those which have been met and 
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successfully overcome in the recent developments made 
towards combining and centralizing the supply, cata- 
loguing and purchasing activities of the Department 
of Defense. This concept of single management 
responsibility has saved the taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars annually and the program is still in its infancy. 
The same principles could be adopted in the Indus- 
trial Security Program and likewise save millions of 
dollars which are so vitally needed during an era of de- 
velopment and expansion never before realized in 
the history of our country. 


Mr. Salerno has been employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the past eighteen (18) years, fourteen (14) of 
which have been spent with the United States Air Force 
performing various duties in the field of Installations and 
Personnel Security. Prior to deactivation of Headquar- 
ters, First Air Force, Mitchel Air Force Base, New York, 
he served as Security Officer with that oganization from 
Oct., 1946 to May 14, 1958. From May 15, 1958, to Feb. 
15, 1959, he was assigned to the Provost Marshal Division, 
Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, Robins Air Force Base, 
Georgia, as Security Specialist. At present, he is an In- 
dustrial Security Specialist with the Orlando Air Pro- 
curement District, Orlando Air Force Base, Florida. 

Mr. Salerno was born in New Rochelle, New York, Nov. 
19, 1920. He attended New Rochelle Senior High School 
and The Westchester Commercial School where he stud- 
ied Accounting, Business Law and Business Administra- 
tion. A veteran of World War II, he was honorably dis- 
charged from the Army on Dec. 20, 1945. 
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Those in attendance during Mr. Barr’s visit with the Lou’s- 
ville Chapter on January 27, 1960. LEFT TO RIGHT: Mal- 
com N. (Mike) Roberts, Ford Motor Co.; Robert Harris, E. |. 
Du Pont de Nemours Co.; Howard Draper, Security Services 
(Affiliate Member); Col. K. A. Carson, Provost Marshal, Ft. 
Knox, Ky.; Dan Ulmer, Publicker Chemical Co.; Pres. Eric 
Barr; Charles D. Hargadon, C. D. Hargadon Mfg. Co.; Gene 
Roberts, Brown-Williamson Tobacco Co.; Wendell Garrison, 
Second U. S. Army Industrial Security Field Office; Major 
Taylor D. Howard, U. S. Army; Glen’ Hardaway, International 
Harvester Co.; Col. Charles Oldham, Kroger Co.; John Walker, 
Kroger Co.; John Dillon, Internationa! Harvester Co.; Louis 
R. Thompson, U. S. Army Engineers; and Roy Bandy, Kroger Co. 





SECURITY IS A DETERRENT WEAPON ... 


Lockheed Missiles and Space Division is system 
manager for the Polaris Missile System, a 
weapon so well conceived it promises 
to provide a real deterrent to 
attack . . . and, hopefully, pro- 
longed peace. Submarine- 
launched from _ undersea, 
Polaris missiles, with an in- 
itial range of 1200 nauti- 

cal miles, will be able to 
reach virtually every tar- 
get on earth. Nuclear Po- 
laris submarines can cruise for 
many months in the millions of 
cubic miles of the world's oceans. 
The first job of industrial security at 
LMSD is to protect this program . . . and others 
like it...and in this way to protect the nation. 














An artist's conception of a Polaris iaunching undersea. 
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Reference Checks (Continued) 

he may be sued for libel. Even if the letter is 100 per 
cent true he still has the trouble and expense of defend- 
ing his case. And if the information is subjective (e.g., 
he was “lazy,” or “stubborn and difficult’), he may 
find it hard to prove. 

Less frequently used, but far more effective, is the 
telephone check. Much more information—and more 
accurate information—can be obtained by this means. 

One can ask specific questions and request ampli- 
fication if necessary. Most people are considerably 
more frank in discussing an applicant over the phone 
than in writing. 

The best technique is to introduce yourself and tell 
the person with whom you are speaking the purpose 
of your call. If there is any doubt about your identity, 
ask the reference to call you back. 

In your telephone check it is best to have your ques- 
tions well planned in advance. List them on a paper 
and have room to fill in the answers. This will serve 
the dual purpose of keeping you from forgetting either 
the questions you intend to ask or the answers you 
receive. The Robert N. McMurry Corp. has devel- 
oped a printed telephone reference check form which 
serves this purpose very well for most jobs. 

Often a trained personnel man can pick up infor- 
mation not only from what a man says, but how he 
says it. In a recent check we made, the sales manager 
of a company had only glowing statements to offer 
about a former salesman, but his voice indicated a 
certain hesitancy when asked if he would rehire him. 
Chis prompted me to probe deeper and uncover a per- 
sonality problem the sales manager had been reluctant 
to report. 

Obviously the checker must establish a rapid rap- 
port with his interviewee and gain his confidence im- 
mediately. There is nothing innate about this. It 
can be developed. A businesslike yet cordial voice is 
an asset. Phrasing your questions so that the answer 
will encourage the man to talk rather than just say 
“yes” or “no” helps to open the gate. Once two busi- 
nessmen begin to talk about a matter of common in- 
terest, the problem of obtaining the whole story is 


resolved. 


Using direct interviews 

When checking the references of future key per- 
sonnel—men or women who are being considered for 
executive positions—a personal visit to the former em- 
ployer is extremely effective. It has all of the ad- 
vantages of the telephone conversation plus the per- 
sonal touch that only a face-to-face interview can es- 
tablish. Much valuable information and a clear analy- 
sis of the prospective employee can be obtained. The 
time spent in such a personal visit is well worth it 
for there is no other way to really obtain a depth 
reference check. 

In the case of key personnel and candidates for other 
important positions, outside reference checks may be 
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helpful. Various investigating organizations will do 
reference checks for a fee. Certainly you should check 
a man’s credit standing, especially if he is to have any 
fiscal responsibility. A record of judgments and liti- 
gations is a definite indication of possible future prob- 


lems. 

Personal references—the clergyman, doctor, lawyer 
or friend asked for by some firms, are a waste of time 
in our opinion. Rarely will anyone give as a personal 
reference someone who will say anything unfavorable. 
Use the time and effort required for reference checks 
to speak to persons who have had business contact 
with your applicant. 


Always check with direct superior 


Whom should you contact?) The very best source 
of information is the applicant’s direct superior. Per- 
sonnel departments rarely can provide more than the 
basic information that is on the record. In checking 
a bookkeeper or secretary, the chief accountant or 
office manager can tell you what you have to know. In 
checking on an office manager or controller, you may 
have to go to the company president, or other execu- 
tive officer. If an applicant indicates a specific person 
as his reference, it is wise to find out who that person 
is. It may be his best friend covering a poor reference 
from his boss. Always try to speak to the immediate 
superior, no matter who else is listed as a reference 
from the applicant’s former company. 


Check Personality, too 

What is it we want from a reference? Basically, 
there are two major areas to be discussed: (1) the ap- 
plicant’s performance (2) his personality. 

Performance is generally measured in terms of qual- 
ity, quantity, and scope of work. In an office em- 
ployee this is not difficult to ascertain. In an execu- 
tive, there are many intangibles which must be con- 
sidered. Questions related to the applicant’s duties 
will usually bring out much of what you want. For 
example, in checking an accountant you would ask 
what his responsibilities were re the general account- 
ing, costs, budgets, taxes, systems and procedures, etc. 
You would then ask questions about his skill, intelli- 
gence, and general ability in his job. 

Much more complicated is the checking of personal- 
ity factors. Most people are technically competent 
and proportionately few job terminations are due to 
lack of skill. Most job problems are the result of in- 
terpersonal relations. 

To determine what personality traits your appli- 
cant manifests, carefully thought-out questions should 
be asked. 

These should include inquiries about the appli- 
cant’s work habits (attendance, punctuality, etc.), 
personal habits (drinking, financial problems) and 
most important, ability to get along with his superiors, 
subordinates and fellow-workers. 
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were as bad as the reference indicated. The rare ex- 


A key question in any reference check is the deter- 
ception is the man who suddenly develops a personal- 


mination of why the man ended his employment. Does 


this check with what the applicant stated? Any dis- ity abberation. This will usually be revealed, how- 
crepancy or doubt should be explored thoroughly. ever, in the check. 
Be sure to find out if he is eligible for rehire by the . . : re 
Cia it ? In checking a credit correspondent with five years 
former employer. If not, why not? Pee Ra os aie n° : 
) , on his previous job, the office manager told us he was 


a poor worker, unable to take orders and completely 


After checking the previous employers, compare 
As the applicant had no other work his- 


your reports. You should have a pretty good picture inefficient. 
of what the applicant is like. His personality pattern tory, we had no other references with which to com- 
pare this. Our common sense told us he wouldn’t 
have lasted five days, let alone five years, if he were 
that bad. We recalled the man for another interview. 
Without divulging the result of the reference check, 
we questioned him in more detail on his relations 


should be fairly clear—giving you a reasonable idea of 
what to expect if you hire him. 


Investigate discrepancies 


Suppose, however, there is a discrepancy. “Two ; : aE é 
ee : with the office manager. He indicated that the office 
previous employers have given excellent reports, but a deay <i gir 
hird {j i nett n manager had only joined the company six months 
third tirm gives a poor reply. Wo not accept a poor : : : GF . ‘ 7 
ne. Bis scale earlier and had made his position intolerable. (Four 
reference at face value if there is any reason to doubt . > i 
; : : ; other subordinates of this man had also left.) <A re- 
it. For example, if all but one of the references is . . yet 2 
: check with the credit manager, with whom our appli- 
good, there may be a special reason for the poor one. ; ; ; pe 
a ' ; cant had functional relationship, verified this and gave 
\ prejudiced employer, or one resentful of the man’s : 
; us an honest story on the applicant. 


leaving him, may give a poor reference. A supervisor 
Reference checks, if properly made and evaluated, 


with his own personality problem may project it on 
can give an employer a very good idea of an appli- 


to an ex-employee. 
; : cant’s abilities and personality. Tests can indicate 
Another guide is length of employment. If the ap- aici Matt Ili neal anal aiid 
plicant was employed for any significant period and —— else et eee Sane re gece 
; 2 factors. Good interviews can tell us a great deal about 
g 


his reference is poor, there is usually something pecul- 


iar behind it. He wouldn't have been kept so long if he 
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“Modern and revealing as a microscope.” That's what 
well equipped Security Chiefs say about the use of ultra- 
violet. The Black Light Criminology Kit brings you ac- 
curacy of observation which will meet the requirements 
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you can do with this kit. Discover new ways to use the 
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the invisible.” 
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Reference Checks (Continued) 

his ability to express himself and his knowledge of the 
job requirements. But the reference check is the only 
tool which verifies what a person has done in the 
past. In most cases this is a valid signpost showing 
what you can expect from him when he enters your 
employ. 


Effective Training Prevents Fire (Continued) 

The second part of the demonstration, dealing with 
the sources of ignition, shows that when flammable 
liquids must be used, some vapors are going to be 
present in the air regardless of careful handling. 
Thus, we have the fuel and the oxygen; all that is 
needed to create fire or explosion is a source of ig- 
nition. 

1. ‘This demonstration includes static electricity as 
a source of ignition. This is shown by exploding 
a mixture of two drops of gasoline in oxygen in an 
explosion tube. Means of preventing static sparks 
are pointed out to the audience at this time. 

2. Electric sparks as a source of ignition is demon- 
strated by using a large explosion chamber and charg 
ing it with propane gas. Various pieces of equipment 
are used in the chamber, such as an electric light bulb 
and switch operated by a plunger. This demonstrates 
the hazards of an ordinary electric switch in a combus- 


tible atmosphere. 

3. An electric heating element also is used to show 
that only heat is required to cause ignition; that open 
[lames or sparks are not necessary as long as the re- 
quired amount of heat is present. 

t. Also, an electric motor is used to demonstrate 
that the sparks from the brushes are a source of igni- 
tion. ‘This serves to bring home why explosion proof 
| switches and motors, underwriters approved, should 

always be used in a combustible atmosphere. 





5. Even the use of a cigarette as a source of ignition 
i : : : 

i is demonstrated by dropping a lighted cigarette down 
a tube charged with oxygen and a few drops of gaso- 
line. 
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The third part of the Chemistry of Fire Demon- 
stration deals with the principals of extinguishment. 

First, emphasis is placed on the absolute necessity 
of calling the fire department in the event of fire, 
followed by action which the individual may take to 
stop the fire before it gets out of hand. This phase 
of the lecture and demonstration covers smothering, 
with appropriate illustrations, such as shutting olf 
the supply of air or smothering with a fire extin- 
guishing agent, fog or a fine spray of water, dry chemi- 
cal and foam. Also, the hazards of dust are demon- 
strated by exploding wood and aluminum dust and 
flour in a dust explosion chamber. 

While the primary purpose of the Chemistry of Fire 
Demonstration is for training of employees, this has al- 
so served as a good community relations vehicle for the 
company. Several years ago Chance Vought received 
a request from two of the service clubs in the Dallas 
area to put this demonstration on before their mem- 
bership at noon luncheons. Requests then started 
coming in from volunteer fire groups in the smaller 
communities in the area, from civic groups, parent 
and teachers associations, schools and military in- 
stallations. 

Since 1953 the demonstration has been given out- 
side of the plant on more than 350 occasions to 
audiences totalling more than 31,000 people. The 
demonstration has been taken as far away as New 
Orleans, Louisiana, where it was presented to person- 
nel of the 8th Naval District Headquarters. Another 
large military installation where this demonstration 
has been given is Carswell Air Force Base, in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

When the demonstration is given to outside groups 
it is generally varied to fit the needs of the particular 
group. When it is given to Dads Clubs, or a church 
group, for instance, demonstrations are given point- 
ing to fire hazards incident to the kitchen or the 
garage at home. 

There is no difficulty in holding the attention of 
a group because of the varied and exciting type of 
demonstrations. Explosions or fires, of course, always 
illustrate a particular type of hazard. 

The Chance Vought Fire Department demonstra- 
tions are given by Captain Joe Donnell, Drill Master, 
and his assistant, Fireman Johnny Mallard. It is our 
belief that this type of training given to our employees 
has been largly responsible for minimizing the num- 
ber of fires at our installation resulting from careless 
handling of inflammable liquids. 

Thousands of gallons and sometimes tens of thous- 
ands of gallons of highly combustible liquids are hand- 
led daily at the plant. Not one serious fire has resulted 
therefrom. We believe that the comparatively small 
amount of money spent in developing the demon- 
stration, plus the classroom hours devoted to this 
demonstration, has paid off many-fold through mini- 
mizing fires and assuring continuous paychecks for 
our employees and production for the company. 





A Pilot Study of Security (Continued) 
QUESTION 4. 


How many new employees does your company hire, 
on an average, each week? 

The high was 157. The total was 1,020. The mean 
was 18. The response to this question gives an indi- 
cation relative to the feasibility of extensive indoc- 
trination training. 


QUESTION 5. 


Do you think that present security education measures 
are effective? If not, why not? 
Fifty-six answered that they did feel that present 
measures are effective as against 16 who believed them 
to be inadequate. As was the case throughout, several 
declined to answer. Those who felt that they were 
not up to par gave various reasons for this belief. 
These reasons were as follows: 
1. There are not enough people reached by se- 
curity training. 
2. Management has failed to allocate enough 
time and funds for proper training. 
3. Security programs are understaffed for pro- 
per training. 


4. Government has failed to provide enough 
aid for such training. 

5. There is a need for research in training meth- 
ods. 

6. Training is not thorough enough. 

7. Professional and technical personnel are pas- 
sive about security training. 

8. The Department of Defense has been remiss 
in not requiring formal notice of time spent 
in training each employee each year. 


QUESTION 6. 

How many hours of security instruction does the av- 
erage employee receive? 

The reported high was 10 hours per week. The low 
was 0 hours per week. The total was 131 hours per 
week. The mean was 2.1 hours per week. 


QUESTION 7. 





How many hours, on an average per week, does your 
staff spend on security education? 

The high was 280 hours per week. The low was 0 
hours per week. The total was 976 hours. The 
mean was 15.5 hours per week. 
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A Pilot Study of Security (Continued) 

QUESTION 8. 

How many full time staff members do you have work- 
ing on security education? How many part time? 
Of the 67 respondents, 61 had full time instructors. 
All 67 had part time instructors. In light of the re- 
sponses to questions 6 and 7, it is extremely difficult to 
evaluate these figures. 


QUESTION 9. 

How much money does your company spend each 
year on security education? 

Only 34 of the 93 respondents replied to this ques- 
tion. The high figure was $100,000. The low figure 
was $50. The total figure was $245,350. The mean 
figure was $7,216. 

QUESTION 10. 

Does your budget limit your security education pro- 
gram? If yes, to what extent? 

Of 66 respondents, 39 replied that their budgets did 
not limit their programs. “Twenty-seven said they did. 
Ol these, 27, several complained that they were limited 
in the number of security personnel they could allo- 
cate to security education. One went so far as to 
state that security education was not a justifiable ex- 
penditure according to his company policy. One 
complained that the budget limited him from keep- 
ing up with changes in security procedures. 
QUESTION ll. 

Do you receive government help or advice in educat- 


ing your personnel? 
Of 70 respondents, 53 answered that they do receive 


help or advice. Seventeen claimed that they do not.. 


The major complaint of those answering negatively 
seemed to be with the quality of training material 
supplied by the government. 


QUESTION 12. 
Do you cooperate with other facilities by exchanging 
information on security education? 

Of 69 companies replying, 61 reported that they active- 
ly exchange information. However, many companies 
exchanging information do it on an extremely limited 
basis, usually with only a few other companies. 


QUESTION 153. 

How often is each employee exposed to security in- 
struction? 

Of 73 respondents, 8 said that their employees were 
never exposed. Five said that their employees receive 
weekly instruction. Ten instructed monthly. Twen- 
ty-five instructed semi-annually. Eighteen offered on- 
ly annual instruction. Seven companies admitted 
that it was their policy to give security instruction to 
employees only once. 

QUESTION 14. 

Do you send occasional letters to employees and their 
families reminding them of the importance of security? 
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5. PRESENT SECURITY EDUCATION MEASURES EFFECTIVE? 





]76.5% YES 





[EEENENN 2352710 


10. BUDGET LIMIT SECURITY EDUCATION PROGRAM? 


40.9% YES 
59.1% NO 


It. RECEIVE GOVERNMENT HELP IN EDUCATION ? 


ES 535 


12. EXCHANGE EDUCATION INFORMATION WITH OTHERS ? 


a 188.4% 
1.6% NO YES 








] 75.7% YES 














13. FREQUENCY OF SECURITY INSTRUCTION 


VZZZANN.O% NEVER 
b= 9.6% ONCE 
6.8% WEEKLY 


Fess] 13.7% MONTHLY 
34.2% SEMI-ANNUALLY 


meee ee 24.7% annuaty 








14. REMINDER LETTERS TO EMPLOYEES? 


NNN 20.0% vcs 


Of 69 replies, only 20 responded that they did send let- 
ters. Forty-nine said that they did not. 





_| 71.0% NO 





QUESTION 15. 

Does the plant newspaper or magazine frequently 
carry articles on the company’s security program? 
Fifty companies replied that they frequently did this. 
Twenty-one responded that they never did. However, 
one company reporting negatively explained that it 
had no company newspaper except for a monthly one 
page security publication it handed out to all em- 
ployees. 

QUESTION 16. 

Do you insert security pamphlets into employee pay- 
check envelopes? 

Twenty-eight replied that they did this as a practice. 
Forty-five reported that this was never done. One 
company reported that its paychecks themselves carry 
a security message. 

QUESTION 17. 

Do you include the company’s security program in 
your orientation of new employees? 

Sixty-one included security in its orientations. Only 
9 did not. 


QUESTION 18. 
Are security training classes conducted on company 
time? 


Six companies out of 73 reported that their security 
training classes are not conducted on company time. 
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QUESTION 19. 

Do you attempt to measure the results of your security 
education program? 

Surprisingly, of 66 reporting companies, 25 made no 
efforts whatsoever in this direction. 


QUESTION 20. : 

How do you determine the effectiveness of your se- 
curity education program? 

The replies to this question indicated that many com- 
panies use more than one method to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of their security education program.  Fif- 
ty-five measured their programs’ effectiveness through 
a determination of violations. Forty-five used inspec- 
tions. “Twenty-seven made evaluations by considering 
reports from supervisors. “Twenty felt that interview- 
ing employees was a good means of determining effec- 
tiveness. Nine gave examinations. Eight listed spor- 
adically the following methods: ratings, statistical 
analysis of infractions, and polling by questionnaire. 


QUESTION 21. 

How are your security training instructors selected? 
Sixteen said from plant management. Twenty-one 
reported selection from supervisory personnel. Nine 
indicated that selection was from foremen. Eight re- 
sponded that their training instructors were from the 
guard force. One company drew its training instruc- 


15. PLANT PUBLICATIONS OFTEN CARRY SECURITY ARTICLES? 


NN oon 


16. INSERT SECURITY PAMPHLETS IN PAY ENVELOPES? 


38.4% YES 
61.6% NO 


17. ORIENTATION INCLUDE SECURITY PROGRAM? 


} 87.1% 
YES 





]70.4% YES 

















18. SECURITY TRAINING CLASSES ON COMPANY TIME ? 


91.8% 
8.2% NO YES 


19. RESULTS OF SECURITY EDUCATION PROGRAM MEASURED? 


| J621% YES 
J37.9% NO 




















20. EFFECTIVENESS OF SECURITY EDUCATION DETERMINED BY? 


=] 5.5% EXAMINATION 
12.2% INTERVIEWS 

27.4% INSPECTIONS 

16.5% REPORTS FROM SUPERVISORS 

33.5% VIOLATIONS 














4.9% OTHER 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Pilot Study of Security (Continued) 


tors from the military services. Strangely, only one 
company used its security officer as a training instruc- 
tor. 


QUESTION 22. 

Do you bring in persons from outside agencies to lec- 
ture to your employees? If yes, what agencies? 

Of 69 respondents, only 16 utilized the services of out- 
side lecturers. The assisting agencies are listed as fol- 
lows: Inspector of Naval Material; United States 
Navy, Air Force, and Army; Cognizant Security Of- 
fice; American Society for Industrial Security; Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; Department of Defense; 
Atomic Energy Commission; and Army Intelligence. 
The agency most frequently mentioned was the In- 
spector of Naval Material. The Cognizant Security 
Office and the Department of Defense were each men- 
tioned only twice by respondents. ‘The Atomic Energy 
Commission was listed by 3 respondents. 


QUESTION 23. 
Do you encourage employee interest in security by re- 
warding or recognizing the security conscious person? 
How do you do this? 
Fourteen of 68 participants responded that they do 
this. ‘These are the methods used: 

1. Cash prizes. 

2. Diplomas. 

3. Letters to supervisors. 

t. Personal contact with show of appreciation. 

5. Rewards for information. 

6. Recognition in company newspaper. 

7. Free dinners. 


QUESTION 24. 
Do you conduct unannounced security inspections? 


Sixty of 69 respondents answered that they did. 


21. SECURITY TRAINING INSTRUCTORS SELECTED. FROM 








27.1% PLANT MGT 
35.6% SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 
15.2% FOREMEN 

13.6% GUARD FORCE 

Pa] 8.5% OTHER 





22. OUTSIDE AGENCY PERSONNEL BROUGHT IN TO LECTURE? 


FE ==] 23.1% YES 
. _}| 76.9% NO 











23. REWARD SECURITY CONSCIOUS EMPLOYEE? 


(SUMMER 206% YES 
_} 79.4% NO 


24. CONDUCT UNANNOUNCED SECURITY INSPECTIONS? 


| ]87.0% 
13.0% NO YES 

















25. SECURITY BULLETIN PUBLISHED? 


7.5% WEEKLY 
19.4% MONTHLY 
]73.1% NO 














QUESTION 25. 
Do you publish a weekly or monthly security bulletin 
available to all employees? 





Forty-nine out of 67 do not. Five publish a weekly 
bulletin. Thirteen publish a monthly bulletin. 


QUESTION 26. 


Please note any comments or suggestions you have. 





Only a few suggestions and comments were made. 
Among them were the following: 


I. Issue a security manual to employees. United Research Corporation of 

2. Train employees separately according to job Menlo Park, a subsidiary of 
lassifications. ; eae : 

Resonant caer United Aircraft Corporation, 

3. Sell management on the value of security ed- announces it -has changed its 


ucation. 


name to 


biiz UNITED 
TECHNOLOGY 
CORPORATION 


Objectives of this company 
have evolved to encompass 





c 
g 

& 
o 


























OCCASIONALLY 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 
1. lectures 


2. group discussion 





movies 
« slides 
5e photographs 


6. bulletin boards 


To charts not only research but also 
8. graphs development work in the | 
9. posters fields of solid and liquid pro- 


pellants through complete 
qualification of rockets and 
of advanced propulsion sys- 
tems. 


10. pamphlets 

ll. training manual 

12. models 

13. live demonstrations 


14. public address system 


The new name — with its emphasis on 
“technology” — clearly defines the scope 
of the activities being undertaken. 


15. television 
a. open circuit 
be closed circuit 
16. radio 


Construction of two multi- 


17. newspaper 
a. plant million dollar permanent 
local facilities to implement the 
i. aaaaliiaeaaaniin objectives of the corporation 


is now underway. A Research 
and Engineering Center is 
being built on a 25-acre site 
in Sunnyvale; a Develop- 
ment and Test Center in the 
foothills some 10 miles south- 
east of San Jose, California, 
in the prime living area of 
the San Francisco Peninsula. 


other (book matches, 
operati m s 





The question now arises as to a definition of the 
problem. The problem becomes apparent statistically 
when we appraise the blatant disagreements among 
leading security authorities. For example, several 
felt that present security education and training meas- 
ures are ineffective. They gave many good reasons 
upon which to base their judgments. This question 
might well be probed further and perhaps more dis- 
cerningly. 


UNITED TECHNOLOGY CORPORATION 
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A Pilot Study of Security (Continued) 


The problem is, without question, a confusing one. 
However, it has to do with the need for better security 
education and training as seen by government, busi- 
ness, and industry together. It is a problem that has 
confronted every known professional group in its em- 
bryonic stages of development. On the other hand, 
no group can become professional until it recognizes 
its own needs in this respect. It is a problem which 
has long range implications for the entire member- 
ship of the American Society for Industrial Security. 


The problem here may be further defined as to in- 
clude the methods by which better education and 
training can be effected and the extent of assistance 
necessary to provide adequate training. Is training 
basically government's responsibility or must responsi- 
bility remain with industry? Or, to carry it a step 
further, should both government and industry share 
the responsibility? This, then, is basically the prob- 
lem: clearance of confusion as it relates to the re- 
sponsibility and the scope of security education and 
training for the purpose of developing the very best 
standardized, useful, and productive education and 
training measures for the use of business and industry. 


If this study shows nothing else, it at least points up 
the fact that practically everyone is going about train- 
ing differently. No one seems agreed on exactly what 





makes up a good training program. There are wide dif- 
ferences and uncoordinated practices. 


The average employee receives two hours and six 
minutes of security instruction each week. Is this ad- 
equate? By what standards is it adequate? What do 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy 
Commission think of this figure? What does indus- 
try think of it? There are, of course, many unans- 
wered questions, all of which relate to the defined 
problem and all of which point out a need for more 
study. 

Another point for further research seems to be the 
extent of appropriations necessary for adequate secur- 
ity education and training. This pilot study shows that 
a continuum exists which runs from $50 in one com- 
pany to $100,000 in another. Why such a radical 
spread? Does this mean that the company which 
spends $100,000 on security education and training 
gives its employees two thousand times better train- 
ing than the company that spends $50 and consequent- 
ly affords our nation better protection from a would 
be aggressor? Frankly, at this stage of the game we 
just do not know. The fact remains that we should 
know if our country’s security is to be adequately 
gauged and maintained. Is this not a part of our over- 
all professional responsibility? 

Several respondents indicated that their budgets lim- 
ited their security education programs. One went so far 
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as to say that security education was not a justifiable 
expenditure according to his company policy. In fu- 
ture studies of the problem, we might perhaps wish 
to determine to what extent and degree security edu- 
cation programs are limited by such company policy. 
Government should decidedly be anxious to determine 
this. 


Also, there seems to be some concern among securi- 
ty authorities over the types and quality of training 
material supplied by the Government. Future re- 
search might look into the reasons for any inade- 
quacies that might exist. At this early date, it should 
be pointed out, we have only an indication of the pos- 
sibility that some inadequacies might exist. The 
purpose of any future research would be to look ob- 
jectively at the indication with the intention of gath- 
ering empirically sound data which might assist us in 
pointing to a solution should we find that inade- 
quacies do, in fact, exist. At this point, such research 
is not only suggested, it is imperative if security is to 
continue to exist as a profession. 


There also appears to be a great variance in the 
frequency of security training. Without question, the 
reasons for this variance should be determined. Aside 
from budegetary limitations, there are no reasons 
apparent at present. 


Another point in question which should interest 
the security education researcher would be the fact 


that 25 of 66 respondents indicated that they make 
no effort to measure the results of their training. 
The question of their being afraid to do this naturally 
comes to mind. Whether or not this is so can be as- 
certained only by further research. 


Another area which needs exploration is the selec- 
tion of instructor personnel. How adequate are fore- 
men and guards as instructors? When our nation’s 
security is at stake, should we not at least make an ef- 
fort to evaluate the performances of our security edu- 
cators and instructors and perhaps consider looking 
into the possibility of employing experienced, trained 
instructors for this all important task? The question 
of who is doing the training seems an important one 
and a relevant one for further study. 


Finally, it appears from this pilot study that many 
government agencies, all of which are dedicated to 
the proposition of better and more adequate security, 
are somewhat remiss in not assisting business and in- 
dustry to the point they should in security training. 
Again, there is only an indication of this. Some ques- 
tions for extensive research come to mind. If this is 
so, why is it so? Can government provide more and 
better training assistance? If it can, why is it not do. 
ing so? 

The results of research, such as this pilot study, are 
by no means final. As previously stated, they are 

(Continued on next page) 
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A Pilot Study on Security (Continued ) 


merely possible indications of problem areas. They 
help to define problems. Therefore, the reader should 
understand that nothing dogmatic may be assumed 
from this pilot study. However, this study should pro- 
vide valuable assistance in deciding what the next 
step will be. 

The writers believe strongly that funds should be 
made available for the purpose of extensively study- 
ing this and other security problems. It is indeed ap- 
palling that little effort has been made in this direc- 
tion, especially when we consider the importance of 
our task as it affects the futures of our families and 
the security of our nation. 





Khrushchev Defines Communism 


The October 1959 issue of U.S.S.R. Illustrated 
Monthly contained an excerpt from a speech delivered 
by Soviet Premier NIKITA S. KHRUSHCHEV on the 
subject of strengthening Communism throughout the 
world. According to KHRUSHCHEYV, “the building 
of Communism is no fantastic undertaking that the 
ordinary man cannot understand . . . A creative ap- 
proach to the building of Communism means or- 
ganizing things so that everybody knows what he 
should do at a given stage, what concretely he must 
undertake in order to advance the country to Com- 
munism. The task facing us is rapidly to surpass the 
United States . . . That is precisely one of the concrete 
tasks in building Communism.” 





1960 — SEMINAR — 1960 


Richard E. Smith, Hulon D. Cockrell, and 
others, are planning a seminar to be held in 
in Dallas, Texas, October 3rd through 5th, 


1960, which you cannot afford to miss. 


There will be well balanced workshop pro- 
grams with outstanding men in their respec- 
tive fields on the panels, which will be of 
interest to both Government and Industry 


members. 


Years from now you will hear them say, 
“ll never forget the Seminar that was held 


in Texas!” — EDITOR. 








Picture made during Mr. Barr's visit with the Boston Chapter 
on February 24, 1960. Left to Right: Lawrence J. Romano, 
Mitre Corp., Bedford, Mass.; Mr. Barr; Marshall Messenger, 
Chief, Security Division, Boston APD, Boston, Mass. 
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Patrol Efficiently and Alertly 





Deter Crimes 








Keep Daily Log 





Prevent Fires 


It pays to let Burns mind your business 


Burns lowers security costs. We are able to give you 
more professional protection for fewer dollars. All guard 
necessities, such as uniforms and sidearms, and such 
fringe costs as social security, vacations and overtime 
are included in a complete package. That means a 20% 
or more saving. 


Burns frees administrative time. Plant protection is our 
basic business... but not yours. A Burns contract guard 
force frees time for important business planning and 
leaves business protection to a professional staff. 


Burns Guards are thoroughly trained. Every Burns 
Guard knows: first aid, fire prevention, intruder appre- 
hension, daily log maintenance, time clock supervision, 
parking lot direction, reception procedures and patrol 
methods. And each Burns force is under round-the-clock 
supervision. 


Burns analyzes changing needs. Because security is our 
business, Burns constantly reevaluates your position to 
keep you constantly alerted. And, with Burns, you gain 


the positive manpower flexibility you need. 


Burns enforces rules objectively. It is our job to recog- 
nize and report infringements of your company proce- 
dures. Because we are “outside” security, there is no 
fraternization and rules are enforced to the letter. 


Burns ends absentee problems. If a guard cannot show 
up, Burns will replace him, thus continuing your pro- 
tection unbroken. This also works another way. If you 
have a temporary—or permanent—need for more guards, 
they will be supplied immediately. 


Burns security-clears its personnel. Your company’s 
ability to meet a classified contract may depend on reli- 
able, cleared security personnel. Burns is able to provide 
such guards. 


Let us show you how Burns Guards can improve your 
security system while they save you money. Phone, write 
or wire and a Burns Security Specialist will be at your 
service. No obligation. Meanwhile send for our informa- 
tive brochure, “It takes more than fences.” 
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e Industrial Plant Protection 

e Uniformed Guards 

e Undercover Operations 

e Commercial Investigators 

e Security Patrol 

e Polygraph (Lie Detection) Services 


a 
Executive Offices 
Globe Building 


2011 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Penna. 
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PLANT SECURITY INCORPORATED 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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